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Construction workers spread cement onto the second floor of the new student center on Monday. 


Food Justice Pushes Community to 


By Brian McQueen 
Staff Writer 


The flicker of battery-pow- 
ered candles set the mood for 
the night of Oct. 25 as people 
gathered around and feasted on 
a spread of local breads, cheeses 
and pasta at the 100-Mile Meal. 
A slideshow ran in the back- 
ground of the places and faces of 
the people who provided the food 
to them. Aside from providing 
students with cheap, fresh food, 
part of the goal was to provide 
an identity to often-anonymous 
food suppliers that as consumers 
we won’t ever see. 

Junior and coordinator of 
the Food Justice club at St. Mi- 
chael’s Amy Wilson is trying to 
use the University of Vermont’s 
recent momentum to make 
changes here on campus. Food 
Justice hosted the 100-Mile Meal 
allowing students to pay $3 for 
a home cooked meal prepared 
by the club in the International 
Commons. The kicker is that all 
of the food that was served came 
from within a hundred miles of 
campus. 


“The tickets were sold out 
almost immediately,’ Wilson 
said. “It just shows that people 
do want to eat responsibly when 
they are given the chance.” 

Being able to eat fresh and 
healthy food on a college budget 
has never been easy. However, 
the spotlight is on the University 
of Vermont right now as they are 
attempting to freshen up their 
dining hall by increasing the 
amount of local foods and prod- 
ucts in their cafeterias. 

According to Tim Johnson’s 
article in the Burlington Free 
Press, “Real Food, Real Food- 
ies,’ currently about 12 percent 
of UVM’s dining hall food is 
either local, fair trade or sustain- 
able, but it is aiming to increase 
this to 20 percent by 2020. 

The goal is two sided. On 
one hand, it’s great for students 
because it allows them accessi- 
bility to healthy and fresh foods, 
which are scarce in a student’s 
diet. It also supports local busi- 
nesses and in the terms of “fair 
trade” products allows for fair 
wages and sustainable business 
between the college and suppli- 


ers. 

“Events like the 100 Mile 
Meal are great ways for people 
who aren’t involved to be in- 
volved,” senior Jared Pieck said. 

Food Justice plans on hold- 
ing a 100-Mile Meal once a se- 
mester and plans on pushing for 
new food items in the future. 

Food Justice is also working 
with UVM to help them get de- 
clared as a fair trade university, 
as well as reach out to the other 
colleges in the area to push them. 

“We'd like to build a fair 
trade coalition within the colleg- 
es,” Wilson said. “And strategize 
on working with the administra- 
tion, our student body and the 
Burlington area.” 

UVM’s new local food 
movement gives the opportunity 
to have more local food available 
and may help St. Michael’s push 
for even more opportunities. 

However, Food Justice isn’t 
the only group trying to make 
local foods available on campus. 
Sodexo Dining Services is team- 
ing up with the student life of- 
fice to help gather input on what 
students want in their dining 
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‘Eat Fresh’ 


hall. Sodexo held a meeting al- 
lowing students to ask questions 
and raise comments or concerns 
about the dining hall. 

“The meeting was a way to 
actually feel involved with our 
food,” junior Trevor Madore 
said. “They told us that we’ll 
even be getting cage-free eggs 
next year.” 

Cage-free eggs are some- 
thing Wilson and Food Justice 
have been pushing for a while. 
Cage-free eggs allow for the 
better treatment of the hens, by 
giving them room to spread their 
wings and walk around, some- 
thing that battery-cage hens will 
never be able to do. 

As one of the few fair trade 
institutions, Food Justic isn’t set- 
tling for what has already been 
done, but it is happy with the 
progress. 

“We do have to understand 
that we can’t ask them to change 
their entire budget all at once, 
it needs to be gradual,” Wilson 
said. “But it needs to move for- 
ward because the way our soci- 
ety eats isn’t sustainable for the 
long term.” 
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Switchback Makes the Switch to Bottles 


By Chris Moskal 
Photo Editor 


Senior Dane Hoffman likes 
the idea of supporting local busi- 
nesses and now has the chance to 
do so more easily with Switch- 
back Brewing Company. 

“Whenever I’d see it on tap 
I'd go for it, and now that there’s 
bottles I can have it in my own 
home,” Hoffman said. 

After ten years of being a 
draught-only company, Switch- 
back is now bottling its beer. 

“The intention to bottle was 
always there from day one,” 
Switchback President and Brew- 
master Bill Cherry said. 

Cherry explained that it was 
just a matter of waiting until the 
company could guarantee that it 
could produce high quality bot- 
tled beer. 

“You have to know some- 
thing about Bill Cherry,’ Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Ver- 
mont Brewers Association Kurt 
Staudter said. ““He’s a perfection- 
ist. And he stays up late at night 
wondering whether or not the 
quality of the beer is going to be 
up to his exacting standards.” 

Cherry has a rich back- 


ee" 


ground in brewing beer. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 
microbiology from Ohio State 
University and a master’s degree 
in food science specializing in 
brewing science from the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. In 
addition to his brewing experi- 
ence, Cherry said he comes from 
a quality assurance background 
and is therefore meticulous about 
the quality of his beer. 

“The concept was to con- 
centrate on making one beer 
very well,” Cherry said in refer- 
ence to when he first started the 
company in 2002 with his col- 
lege friend Jeff Nieblum. 


This philosophy of aiming 


to produce high quality beer is 
what kept Switchback from bot- 
tling earlier. 

When the company first 
started, it was just Cherry doing 
all the brewing, business work, 
sales and packaging. 

“You can do keg beer that 
way but you cannot do bottled 
beer that way,’ Cherry said. 
“You need a crew loading the 
bottles, unloading the bottles 
and running the equipment.” 

In addition, Cherry said that 


ee . pare 


when a company is that small, it 
cannot afford the best bottling 
equipment. What you can afford 
is hand-operated, slow-filling 
equipment that doesn’t do a good 
job of keeping the quality of the 
beer high. Therefore, Cherry had 
to wait until Switchback grew in 
order to begin bottling. 

Ten years later, Switchback 
has twelve more employees and 
a bottling line that Cherry says 
has as good technology as you 
can find anywhere. Switch- 
back focused their spending on 
a sophisticated filling machine 
and not on bottle-handling ma- 
chinery. Therefore, Switchback 
employees manually load and 
unload the bottles, as well as 
package them in boxes. Bottling 
happens only on Wednesdays, 
when about 18,000 bottles are 
produced. 

Currently only Switchback’s 
original ale is being bottled, but 
Cherry said he also plans on bot- 
tling their other three beer va- 
rieties: porter, slow-fermented 
brown ale and roasted red ale. 

The beer is bottled in 
22-ounce bottles, a decision 
made largely because it slows 


down the bottling process. It 
takes longer for these bottles to 
fill, which is important when as- 
pects of the bottling process are 
done manually. 

In addition, Cherry said that 
having a larger quantity of beer 
in a bottle means a higher quality 
product. According to Cherry, 
managing the oxygen contact be- 
tween when a bottle is filled and 
when it is capped is very impor- 
tant. If you have the same oxy- 
gen contact for a 22-ounce bottle 
as you do for a 12-ounce bottle, 
than your quality is almost dou- 
bled in that respect. 

. The bottled beer, made 
available in stores on Oct. 22, is 
available only in Vermont. 

“Here in Vermont we have a 
really unique situation,” Staudter 
said. “Vermonters were very 
quick to pick up on locally-made 
beer and embraced it and sup- 
ported it.” 

Cherry acknowledges the 
support Vermonters have shown 
his company. 

“We want to be loyal to Ver- 
monters ‘cause they’ve been loy- 
al to us,” Cherry said. “So we’re 
dedicating all of our production 


to them.” 

Once they are able to bottle 
more beer, Cherry said they can 
ship out-of-state. But he said that 
will only be when they are sure 
the demand in Vermont is met. 

St. Michael’s senior Matt 
Connolly is currently partici- 
pating in the Vermont Brewery 
Challenge put on by the Vermont 
Brewers Association. The chal- 
lenge entails visiting 23 Ver- 
mont breweries, one of which 
is Switchback, and getting your 
beer passport stamped at each. 
Connolly thinks the decision to 
bottle will help get Switchback’s 
name out to more people. 

“You get kids who have no 
experience with it before, and 
then they see it in the grocery 
store and they’re like, ‘Oh wow, 
Switchback is in bottles now, 
that’s awesome,” Connolly said. 

Draught sales going down 
is a possibility Cherry acknowl- 
edges, but he sees offering bot- 
tles as another step in building 
his company. 

“T think it makes us a com- 
plete brewery now,” Cherry said. 
“We actually supply beer every 
way people generally want it.” 
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Switchback employees unload filled bottles and box them by hand. Bottling occurs on Wednesdays, when nine employees work to package 18,000 bottles over a period of approximate- 


ly five to six hours. 
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Anime and Manga Club to Join Student Association 


By Courtney Burnett 
Staff Writer 


Despite warnings to stay 
indoors as Hurricane Sandy ap- 
proached the region, the newly 
formed St. Michael’s Anime and 
Manga Club gathered for their 
first ever meeting on Monday, 
Oct. 29. Fourteen St. Michael’s 
students met their fellow mem- 
bers and discussed the clubs up- 
coming events and plans. 

“Anime and manga are gen- 
erally Japanese animations,” 
sophomore club President Ellia 
Héroux said. “It would be the 
equivalent of a Saturday morn- 
ing cartoon, the only difference 
being that American cartoons 
are generally geared toward chil- 
dren and anime spans all ages. 
There are many different genres 
of anime to cater to many differ- 
ent age groups.” 

The meeting began with 
member introductions which in- 
cluded why they love anime or 
manga, as well as their all-time 
favorite character pairing and 
why. In addition, it also consist- 
ed of anime and manga themed 
games and an introduction to 
learning some anime jargon. 

Discussion moved along to 
an upcoming local anime con- 
vention called, Bakuretsu Con 
in Colchester that the club plans 
to attend. According to club 
Treasurer Julie Ho of the class 
of 2015, the convention is aided 
by the Japan America Society 
of Vermont and will take place 
from Nov. 9 — 11. 

According to Héroux, this 
club is a place where people 
of like interest can gather and 
talk about things as they delve 
deeper into Japanese pop culture 
as a whole. “We are also going 
to branch off to touch on differ- 
ent aspects of Japanese culture 
like fashion, social and cultural 
roles, gender roles and politics 
between Japan and other coun- 
tries,’ Héroux said. 

According to club Vice 
President sophomore Jen McMa- 
hon, club members can look for- 
ward to movie marathons, anime 
clips, fan fiction readings, art 
showings and more. 

“We offer awareness about 
a pop culture that does influ- 
ence western culture now re- 
garding fashion, regarding me- 


dia, regarding 
awareness and 
education,” 
Ho said. “It is 
also a group to 
get to together 
to kick out and 
have fun.” 

“T was re- 
ally impressed 
by the amount 
of students 
who were 
wanting this 
club to exist 
but never put 
forth the ef- 
fort to do so,” 
Student As- 
sociation Vice 
President Ol- 
ivia McCall 
said. “Now 
there is a ve- 
hicle for their 
interest.” 

The St. 
Michael’s 
SA recently 
awarded club 
status to this 
group of stu- 
dents as well 
as a_ budget 
of $500 for 
spending. Ac- 
cording to 
McCall, this 
is the only 
new club on 
campus _ this 
semester. 

Seabee y 
made a really 
nice presen- 
tation,” Co- 
Secretary of 
Programming 
Caitlin Shea- 
Vantine said. 
“They were 
very  profes- 
sional, but you 
could also tell 
that they were 
very passionate 
and it was something that they 
were really interested in. I think 
we are really excited for them.” 

“The fact that they already 
have 15 or 20 kids interested 
right off the bat really speaks 
for the interest on campus,” Sec- 
retary of Student Policy Trevor 
Brown said, “From what we saw 
interest is only going to grow 


from there.” 

McCall said that she sees 
this as an opportunity for Japa- 
nese international students to be 
more involved in different clubs 
on campus. 

“Their combination of in- 
terests can create a really good 
bond between the international 
students and American stu- 





dents,” McCall said. 

“One thing you could say 
about people who like anime and 
manga is that they are very driv- 
en and dedicated,” Héroux said. 
“If people have an affinity for 
anime and manga then this club 
is a good place for them to meet a 
lot of new people that they could 
possibly make friendships with. 


A drawing created by club co-founder Ellia Héroux, depicting an artistic experssion of the anime genre. 


We want to make it a liberat- 
ing educational, welcoming and 
warm experience.” 

The next meeting for the 
Anime and Manga club took 
place yesterday on Monday, Nov. 
5 at 6:30 p.m. in Jean-Marie 366. 
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$10 Million Donation Impacts Champlain College 


By Shannon Moore 
Features Editor 


Champlain College recently 
received a donation that will al- 
low it to grow as well as give 
back to Vermont. On Monday, 
Oct. 22, Champlain College an- 
nounced a $10 million gift from 
Robert and Christine Stiller 
through the Stiller Family Foun- 
dation. 

In honor of this donation 
the college will name its busi- 
ness school the Robert P. Stiller 
School of Business. Robert 
Stiller was one of the founders 
of Green Mountain Coffee and 
he led that company into the suc- 
cess it continues to have today. 

The Stiller Family foun- 
dation was established by the 
family of Robert and Christine 
Stiller and their three children, 
reflecting their shared passion 
for improving people's lives in 
meaningful, sustainable ways. 
The majority of the foundation's 
work has focused on Vermont 
and provides support to pro- 
grams and organizations relating 
to personal development, educa- 
tion and community improve- 
ment. 

Dean David Strubler, a pro- 
fessor for the division of busi- 
ness at Champlain College was 
excited to hear the news. 

“Ym grateful and I’m gid- 

,” Strubler said. “With Stiller’s 
gift what’s going to happen is 
that it’s going to have an influ- 
ence on this school and the ap- 
proach we will take in every 
classroom in our curriculum.” 

Strubler went on to talk 
about the impact this will have 
academically and how the fac- 
ulty has been preparing for 


growth. 

“Our faculty is overjoyed,” 
Strubler said. “They have want- 
ed to move from being a division 
to being a school for many years 
so this really is a fulfillment of 
the faculty’s dream.” 

Even though the gift itself 
was from the Stiller Family 
Foundation, there will be a con- 
nection back to Green Mountain 
Coffee. Michael Dupee, the vice 
president of Green Mountain 
Coffee recently spoke at the col- 
lege about corporate social re- 
sponsibility and is helping the 
school set up its corporate social 
responsibility course. In this 
course, students will do a live 
case study on the branding of a 
new product for Green Mountain 
Coffee. 

Champlain College Presi- 
dent David Finney made the an- 
nouncement to the college. 

“The Stiller's gift will cre- 
ate a competitive advantage for 
Champlain's graduates and for 
Vermont's businesses and entre- 
preneurs,” Finney said. “We so 
appreciate Bob's confidence in 
us. His generosity will enable us 
to continue to engage with Ver- 
mont businesses, organizations 
and communities to help drive 
success via effective manage- 
ment and leadership." : 

On a whiteboard in his of- 
fice, Strubler laid out the guide- 
lines for the future plans of the 
college. A few elements included 
in the planning for the donation 
is a named school of business, 
endowed chairs, and an endowed 
fund which will work to promote 
appreciative inquiry (recogniz- 
ing what works rather than what 
doesn’t). Two million dollars of 
the fund allows the college to 





, mA 
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Robert P. Stiller (right), a founder of Green Mountain Coffee, sits with David F. Finney (left), the president 
of Champlain College, after he annouced a $10 million gift from the Stiller Family Foundation. 


spend five percent of it on ap- 
preciative inquiry to help busi- 
nesses in Vermont. 

“Tt’s the largest gift in our 
history,” said Stephen Mease, 
public information and news di- 
rector for the college. “The gift 
will be completed in 2017, and it 
will have a huge impact on our 
business education and creating 
a way of teaching positive man- 
agement skills to our students.” 

Another element of the do- 
nation will be to fund capital 
investments in Perry Hall and a 
new center for communications 
and creative media adjacent to 
the Hauke Family Center. The 
new facility will free up space in 
the S.D. Ireland Family Center 
for Global Business and Tech- 
nology so that all the business 


faculty and programs will be lo- 
cated in one building. 

“Tt’s more than a donation,” 
Strubler said. “Because what 
Stiller is giving us is his name 
and his philosophy and that’s 
why it’s such a wonderful gift.” 

The college also hopes to 
expand to have 600 students in 
their business program, and 200 
in their Masters of Business Ad- 
ministration program. 

"We will create a model that 
further differentiates our stu- 
dents and alumni in the world 
of work,” Finney said in a press 
release. “The programs, faculty, 
students and relationships with 
the workforce that emerge from 
the Stiller School of Business 
will help us craft concrete strate- 
gies to deliver the best prepared 


graduates to serve as employ- 
ees and employers in Vermont, 
across the U.S. and around the 
world." 

Strubler believes that by 
2015, the college will have its 
accreditation done and will be 
fully living up to what it means 
to be a school of business using 
the statute Robert Stiller brings. 

The mission statement of the 
business division at Champlain 
College currently is “to prepare 
innovative business profession- 
als who will use their integrity 
expertise and entrepreneurial 
spirit to create positive change.” 

“When you leave here you’re 
ready for work, you're ready for 
life, you’re ready for anything,” 
Strubler said. “That’s the pur- 
pose of Champlain College.” 
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Actors Tackle William Shakespeare’s Works 


St. Michael’s students bring Shakespeare to the main stage in an unconventional way 


By Gabbi Hall 
Sports Editor 


By 10 a.m. on Saturday 
morning, actors, light opera- 
tors, sound technicians, costume 
designers, stage managers and 
a director were buzzing around 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

It was the first “tech re- 
hearsal” for the fall semester 
main stage production of “The 
Complete Works of Shakespeare 
(Abridged)”, meaning it was the 
first time the actors ran through 
the show with lighting and sound 
queues, a process which would 
take most of the day. 

Since early September, Jor- 
dan DeKett ’16, Dustin Kenyon 
°15, Ben Lane 16, D.J. Tetreault 
”15, Marla Caram 713 and Shelby 
Davis ’16 have been rehearsing 
under the guidance of their di- 
rector, professor Cathy Hurst. 

“Cathy’s really awesome 
because she really let us go with 
our impulses at first,’ said first- 
year Shelby Davis, who takes on 
several roles during the show in- 
cluding Julius Caesar. “A lot of it 
was ‘Well, do what you feel and 
we’ ll work with it from there.” 

For those planning to attend 
the show, which runs from Nov. 
7-10, typical old English Shake- 
speare shouldn’t be high on their 
list of expectations. 

“Sometimes the way we 
read a certain line will change 
from rehearsal to rehearsal,” said 
first-year Ben Lane who plays 
Romeo in the abridged version of 
Shakespeare’s play, “Romeo and 


Juliet.” “It’s always a lot of fun 
to see where my fellow actors 
go with this one line and just the 
possibilities with all of the lines.” 

The show takes the audience 
through 37 of Shakespeare’s 
works including “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,’ “Hamlet,” and “Titus An- 
dronicus.” Each show has unique 
twists including everything from 
references to current television 
shows to American football. 
The kicker is that the play is per- 
formed in 97 minutes or less. 

“As far as I know, we run 
about 85 minutes and we’re giv- 
en, technically, 97,” Davis said. 
“T don’t think we’ve run shorter 
than 85 and I don’t think we 
would want to.” 

While the production team 
is confident in the show they 
have pieced together, there are 
still pre-show jitters. 

“T guess the thing that ev- 
eryone probably is most ner- 
vous of is you never know how 
an audience will react,’ said 
Assistant Stage Manager Evyn 
Whiteley. “Because we’ve been 
seeing it over and over, and we 
know what we find funny, the 
actors have learned to deliver 
their lines based off the response 
they’ve been getting, but now 
they’re going to get a whole dif- 
ferent crowd.” 

To hear and see more about 
the production of “The Com- 
plete Works of Shakespeare 
(Abridged)”, visit us online at 
http://defender.smcvt.edu and go 
to the “Multimedia” tab. 








Above: Senior Marla Caram 
at the start of a stage combat 
series. 


Left: Sophomore D.J. Tet- 
reault takes on his favorite role 
of Titus Andronicus, which is one 
of several roles he plays in the 97 
minute show. 


Below: The six cast members 


gather on stage in celebration of a 
successful rehearsal. 
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Alumna Releases Self-Titled Second Album 


By Lilly Lowe 
News Editor 


“T never really had a reason 
to sing, but then once I started 
writing songs, well, I had to sing 
them,” Maryse Smith, ’08, said. 

Smith released her self-titled 
second album on Oct. 16 fea- 
turing all of her own lyrics and 
songs. 

“T don’t really think of my- 
self as a singer,’ Smith said. “I 
mean I can sing to suit my pur- 
pose but there are a million other 
vocalists in Burlington. I just 
sing so I can perform my songs.” 

But Smith’s insistence that 
she is just like any other singer in 
Burlington may just be her mod- 
esty talking. Seven Days said 
Smith’s first album “instantly es- 
tablished her as one of the state’s 
most promising songbirds” and 
her self-titled sophomore record 
“is a remarkable effort, revealing 
a mature and deeply thoughtful 
songwriter in full command of 
her considerable powers”. 

Smith sings and plays the 
guitar, both of which she never 
took lessons for. In addition to 
being a self-taught musician, 
Smith never performs covers. 

“She’s a natural singer with 
accurate intonation, beautiful 


The Difficulties of Eating Healthy in 


By Daniela Czark 
Staff Writer 


When it comes to your 
typical college cafeteria, home 
cooked meals and gourmet food 
are certainly not what you think 
of. Instead, it’s phrases like ‘the 
freshman 15’ or ‘burgers and 
fries’ that ring a bell. 

Here at St. Michael’s, the 
Green Mountain Dining hall 
in the Alliot Student Center is 
a place where students come 
together around one common 
thing: food. 

During a noisy lunch hour, 
students fill the dining hall with 
wandering eyes, checking out 
what their options for the day 


tone and complex rhythmic de- 
livery,” said Ryan Power, Smith’s 
boyfriend. 

Smith who is originally 
from Somers, Conn., has lived in 
Burlington since she graduated 
from St. Michael’s with a double 
major in Business and Music. 

“I was always very drawn 
to music,” Smith said. “I always 
wanted to play piano as a kid but 
I was from a big family so I was 
never really allowed to take les- 
sons until I was older.” 

Smith is the fifth child in a 
family of six children and said 
her father helped convince her to 
take up the guitar and piano, » 

“My dad played the guitar, 
but he didn’t really teach me,” 
Smith said. “He finger picked 
a lot and that influenced me. I 
know more on the piano, but I 
write more on the guitar.” 

Smith didn’t write her first 
song until her sophomore year at 
St. Michael’s. 

“Tt just kind of happened,” 
Smith said. “I think I wanted to 
write songs but I didn’t try it and 
then I just started writing.” 

Smith said she usually 
writes the melody and the words 
at the same time. 

“T never really sit down and 
say I’m going to write about 


are. For most, a sandwich with a 
side of chips hits the spot. How- 
ever, for the more health-focused 
eater, the dining hall isn’t always 
the easiest place to make a selec- 
tion. 

“You have to switch it up or 
else you'll get bored,” said junior 
Andy Churchill, who is not only 
on a gluten-free diet, but also 
conscious of his health decisions. 
Inside the cafeteria, Churchill 
uses items from a variety of sta- 
tions to create a healthy lunch. 

Making a sandwich at the 
deli station becomes slightly 
modified for Churchill on his 
gluten-free diet. 

“T’ll go over and have the 
gluten-free rice bread and have 
them make a sandwich on that,” 


this,’ Smith said. 
playing.” 

St. Michael’s piano teacher 
Annemieke Spoelstra has occa- 
sionally been teaching Smith for 
a few years now. 

“At St. Michael’s, she start- 
ed blooming,” Spoelstra said. 
“At her senior recital she shared 
her first songs. I was so glad to 
hear her sing. As a performer, 
she is pure Maryse.” 

In terms of her lyrics, Smith 
insisted her songs weren’t just 
about bad relationships. 

“All the people say ‘Oh you 
must have had a lot of bad rela- 


“T just start 


tionships.’ You know, because 


most of them are kind of dark,” 
Smith said. “But they’re a lot of 
times just emotions. It’s just a 
story that allows me to talk about 
whatever emotion I’m feeling.” 

Smith said most of her songs 
are about family, friends and ev- 
erything in her life, not just ro- 
mantic relationships. 

“Her music is no nonsense 
and straight from. the heart,” 
Spoelstra said. “Her heart is 
beautiful.” 

Like Spoelstra, Power said 
Smith’s songs have real meaning 
behind-them. 

“Maryse’s music is unique 
because she has had her own 


Churchill said. “Or I'll go to the 
grill and get a veggie burger and 
cut it up and put it on top of a 
salad.” 

Sophomore and_ varsity 
women’s cross-country runner 
Lindy Heffernan tends to head 
over to the main entree station at 
dinner. 

“T normally go to the middle 
station since it’s most like what 
I eat at home,” Heffernan said 
about the selection. 

Heffernan let’s herself in- 
dulge once in awhile, but knows 
the importance of maintaining a 
balanced diet, especially when in 
season. 

However, not every stu- 
dent coming into the dining hall 
reaches for a salad and gluten- 


unique life experience,” Power 
said. “She is a master at convey- 
ing it through words and music. 
Her lyrics are raw and honest. 
People can relate.” 

Smith records in Burling- 
ton. Her first album, Is Becomes 
Was, was released in 2009. Her 
newest album was recorded in 
her friend’s studio space above 
College Street last winter. 

“There was no heat in that 
room and then in the room with 
the controls we had to turn the 
heat off because it would make 
sound that would come through 
on the recording,’ Smith said. 
“I would just wear like three 
pairs of pants. It was an interest- 
ing experience.” 

Power, who Smith met in 
2008 when she first started re- 
cording, went with Smith for the 
recording of her second album as 
well. . 
“She’d have to take breaks 
to come into the control room 
to warm her hands,” Power said. 
“She’s tough.” 

Smith has performed almost 
everywhere in Burlington, either 
solo or with the band, “The Rose 
Smiths.” Smith has played a few 
times outside of Burlington, but 
said that is her goal for this win- 
ter. 


free rice bread. Hank Strash- 
nick, general manager of the 
college dining services, said that 
on a day when there are chicken 
nuggets, he can be sure they will 
all be gone by dinner. 

“Most of the students are 
going to want a little bowl of 
chicken nuggets, but if you want 
something hot, or a little more 
healthy, put something at the 
Chef’s Corner that has good ap- 
peal,” Strashnick said. “Sort of 
keep it in balance.” 

How do you balance if your 
classes go straight through lunch 
and you have only a ten-minute 
window of time for a snack? 

Instead of grabbing a slice 
of pizza to go, registered dieti- 
tian and nutritionist Candace 


“T want to try maybe doing a 
two week tour on the east coast,” 
Smith said. “I’ve always wanted 
to do it. I don’t know how [ll do 
on the road actually because I re- 
ally like my alone time and being 
home. I think I’ll enjoy it, but I 
think it’s a hard lifestyle.” 

In order to pay the bills, 
Smith first started working in 
various office jobs after graduat- 
ing. Then last January she start- 
ed her own cleaning business. 

“It’s hard, which I like,” 
Smith said. “Before I was sit- 
ting at a desk and it was driving 
me crazy. This, I can go do and 
work hard and then be done. It’s 
been a big transition year, but I 
feel very happy about it. I feel 
like it allows me to do the things 
I really want to do, which is im- 
portant to me.” 

Smith said she would like 
to have music be her career, but 
she has no desire to be very well- 
known. 

“Once you start thinking 
too much like where’s this going, 
why aren’t I successful? Then it 
just takes the fun out of it,’ Smith 
said. “For me, you can’t even go 
there. As long as I can always 
have music as a part of my life, I 
think I will be happy.” 


College 


Polzella suggests that students 
snack with a purpose. 

“I'd suggest that they carry 
something with them,” Polzella 
said. It may actually be three, 
four, five different items for 
snacking on throughout the day.” 

She encourages that stu- 
dents bring snacks from all the 
food groups, such as a grain 
product, protein, and a fruit or 
vegetable of some sort. 

By snacking on_ these 
healthy items, students can make 
up for what nutrition they missed 
at lunch. 


See EATING page 9 
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Guided Meditation Transcends Religious Faith | 





Students participate in a guided meditation led by Linda Hollingdale (center) in the upper room of the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel. 


By Patrick Cope 
Columns Editor 


On a cold Tuesday after- 
noon, an upper room in the Cha- 
pel of St. Michael the Archangel 
played host to four students who 
attended a guided meditation. 
Sitting on pillows and forming a 
circle, students were given a sub- 
ject for reflection based on a text 
presented by personal counselor 
Linda Hollingdale. Last week, 
the reading was on compassion 
in the daily lives of students. 

After reading and giv- 
ing students different concepts 
to ponder, Hollingdale rang a 
singing bowl, which is a metal 
bowl-like object that is rang like 
a gong. It gave off a long chime 
to help invite students into their 
sitting, to help them ponder the 
essence of compassion and how 
they see it in their daily lives. 

They then were told to pic- 
ture a certain loved one, their 
friends, themselves and _ the 
whole span of nature.» The stu- 
dents then thought about the 
sufferings of each and the love 
and forgiveness they can have 


for each one. After 15 minutes of 


guided meditation through read- 
ing, the students reflected on 
what they experienced and then 
took another fifteen minutes for 
silent meditation. 

The group itself meets every 
Tuesday in the upper room of the 
chapel. There is a core group of 
four students but at times it can 
have as many as a dozen partici- 
pants. 

Hollingdale, who has been 
a personal counselor at St. Mi- 
chael’s for 33 years, began these 
meditation sessions in January 
2011 after doing her own inde- 
pendent study on mindfulness 
meditation practices. 

“Mindfulness meditation is 
used commonly today in hospi- 
tal and psychotherapy sessions,” 
Hollingdale said. “It’s secular so 
it’s not affiliated with any one 
religion, or even spirituality, it’s 
really about teaching people how 
to have more awareness and con- 
trol on what’s going on in their 
mind so that they can use it bet- 
fens 

Mindfulness meditation is 
used to help with anxiety and 
depression when people are ob- 
with 

the 


sessed and 
matters of the 


preoccupied 
future and 


past. 

Mindfulness meditation 
helps patients become aware of 
when they are getting attached to 
these thoughts of the past or fu- 
ture, understand these thoughts, 
accept them and move on with 
better solutions of coping. 

Despite its modern day sec- 
ular nature, mindfulness medi- 


‘tation has its roots in Buddhist 


tradition, where the singing bell 
was also used. Many different 
religions or spiritualties may use 
a gong or a bell, but all have the 
same desired effects: to be able 
to produce a sound for subjects 
to concentrate on as it fades, so 
as to begin their journey towards 
reflection on the present. 

The singing bowl also is 
rung at the end of a session to 
help slowly ease the participants 
back into reality. 

Some students choose to ex- 
perience meditation on a more 
religious level, in addition to its 
therapeutic value. Junior Erin 
Kiernan enjoys the silent reflec- 
tion that mindfulness brings, but 
also embraces Tai-Chi, a form of 
moving meditation, though she 
did not have much experience 
with either before coming to col- 





lege. 

“Tt is very enjoyable,” Ki- 
ernan said. “It gives me the op- 
portunity to be alone with my 
thoughts and take stock of every- 
thing and it makes a great study 
break. I went on Emmaus last 
month and that had a lot of per- 
sonal reflection and meditation.” 

Emmaus is a weekend re- 
treat that provides an opportu- 
nity for a community of partici- 
pants to deepen their relationship 
with God and share their faith 
with others. 

Hollingdale has emphasized 
that the best thing a person can 
do, to ensure that mindfulness 
meditation is used properly in 
their daily lives, is commitment. 

“Tt’s not hard to do, but it’s 
not simple to maintain,” Holling- 
dale said. “If you commit to eat- 
ing well or exercising, you'll do 


_ better than if you don’t commit 


to them. Likewise, if you com- 
mit to doing your sittings at least 
a couple of times a week, it’ll 
come more naturally to you.” 

David Kells, a former per- 
sonal counselor at St. Michael’s, 
acknowledges that meditation 
can be a “tough sell,” for college 
students. 


Photo by Patrick Cope 


“Tt can be very difficult to 
find time away from people, 
phones, computers, and when 
people do get some quiet time 
alone it can be difficult to get 
used to at first,’ Kells said. 
“T like to encourage people to 
start by doing some very simple 
breathing exercises that take a 
few minutes and when they re- 
alize how simple and satisfying 
these can be.” 

After leaving St. Michael’s 
in the beginning of October, 
Kells has been working with 
firefighters, police officers, and 
military personnel who suffer 
from post-traumatic stress dis- 
order and other psychological 
disorders. 

Though meditation can be 
used in any type of religious or 
spiritual situation that involves 
calming of the mind, mindful- 
ness meditation has had its uses 
in the field of psychotherapy and 
in aiding people who may need 
relief .from anxiety or depres- 
sion. It can help a person accept 
events of the past, or woes of the 
future, and help them to cope 
with the stress of either. 
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The Benefits of Liberal Arts 


By Jackie Chisholm 
Staff Writer 


A stack of books, an open 
laptop, a backpack too heavy 
to carry and a steaming cup 
of coffee that keeps your head 
from falling into the pages of 
the books you are so powerfully 
concentrating on that your face 
has become the meat between its 
sandwich of pages; this is the life 
of a college student. 

Not only is it the life of a 
college student, but of a liberal 
arts college student, who has de- 
cided to attend a college where 
a majority of classes might be 
completely outside your major 
and yet are just as essential to 
your qualifications for graduat- 
ing. 

“As we're going through 
this liberal education it doesn’t 
feel free at all,” philosophy and 
classics Professor Ronald Begley 
said. “You feel constrained.” 

Sitting in his office, three 
walls completely covered with 
books and the smell of them 
living silently in the air, he ac- 
KHOWwm~s “+. damanding es- 
sence that goes hand-inshanu 
with the added curriculum of a 
liberal arts education, while still 
seeing its importance. 

“Tt’s in the service of free- 
dom because it’s helping us to 
see the most important issues 
that we need to grapple with, 
and beginning a lifelong process 
of moving towards a solution,” 
Begley said. 

A research project in the 
fall of 2011 headed by Profes- 
sor Vince Bolduc, St. Michael’s 
sociology and anthropology de- 
partment chair, and his Methods 


of Research class, dives deeper 
into the understanding of a lib- 
eral arts education. The 55-page 
document includes the research, 
graphs and summaries of a sur- 
vey distributed to 342 randomly 
chosen first-year and senior stu- 
dents at St. Michael’s. 

“The overall results sug- 
gest somewhat superficial un- 
derstanding of the liberal arts 
tradition, yet many attitudes, 
learning priorities and values are 
consistent with the goals of a lib- 
eral arts education,” the abstract 
of the research project said. 

A part of Bolduc’s research 
included a survey of 50 random- 
ly selected students to answer 
verbatim open-ended questions. 
One of these questions asked the 
students to describe the liberal 
arts. Six out of the 12 responses 
included in the research paper 
could describe their idea of a 
liberal arts education, while the 
other six could not give a defini- 
tion. Of the six that could, the es- 
sence of their responses revolved 
around the use of the words 
“well-rounded,” “variety,” “op- 
tions,” and “explore.” 

There is no single definition 


“cel arts education or uni- 
versal list of its requireimess. 


“We make choices and im- 
plicit and inscribed in those 
small and large decisions is a 
notion of what life is all about,” 
Begley said. “And so a liberal 
arts education is designed to 
get at those convictions that we 
have, those intuitions that we 
have, the instincts that we have 
and to look at them and to put 
them to a rather severe test.” 

While Begley sees the lib- 
eral arts as an intrinsic part of 
decision-making, Bolduc quoted 


ve 


philosopher Ted Nordenhaug in 
his simpler understanding of the 
liberal arts. 

“Tt’s to make your mind a 
pleasant place in which to live,” 
Bolduc said. 

Vice President of Academic 
Affairs and Professor of Biology 
Karen Talentino stressed the im- 
portance of the sciences as part 
of the liberal arts. 

“Liberal arts and sciences 
involve those sort of foundation- 
al disciplines that introduce stu- 
dents to broad areas of inquiry,” 
Talentino said. “Those major 
questions of life that have chal- 
lenged people from the begin- 
ning of human history.” 

Dean of the College Jeffrey 
Trumbower said that from an- 
cient times to this day the goal of 
the liberal arts is to answer the 
question, “What does the edu- 
cated citizen need to know?” 

As stated in the St. Mi- 
chael’s catalogue, the liberal 
arts “curriculum is designed to 
graduate students with a passion 
for the intellectual life, a com- 
mitment to moral responsibility, 
and a desire to improve the hu- 
man condition through socially 
conscious citizenship.” 


A liberal arts degree varies 
from a technicarucyiee se 


its curriculum is designed to 
educate beyond the specifics of 
a single major. 

“Even though the intention 
of the liberal arts is not to pre- 
pare us for jobs or professions, 
if one can really surrender to the 
liberal arts in its purest form, 
one can confidently, I believe, 
stop worrying about the other, “ 
Begley said. 


Eating Healthy in College 


Continued from page 7 


Let’s be real. We all have 
our favorite guilty pleasure 
foods, and in college sometimes 
finishing a huge research pa- 
per deserves a cookie or an ice 
cream cone. Polzella said there is 
nothing wrong with that. Instead 


it’s about how we moderate and 
when we choose to do so. 

“Have a dessert, but do you 
have to get the biggest piece?” 
Polzella said. 

She thinks that it’s more the 
quantity that matters instead of 
how frequently you indulge. 

Learning to manage a 


healthy diet is an obstacle col- 
lege students everywhere face 
daily. The solution is to eat in 
moderation. 

To prove an old myth wrong, 
eating healthy in college is pos- 
sible. It just takes a little getting 
used to and a pinch of creativity 
to find the perfect balance. 


What's your 
favorite winter 
activity? 
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WHERE WILL YOU RIDE? 


By Drew Prescott 
Online Editor 





or many students, the close proximity to ski areas helped reinforce their 
decision to attend St. Michael’s. As winter approaches, these same stu- 
dents are faced with a decision that is both difficult and exciting: where 
to purchase a season ski pass? Every resort in Vermont offers some kind 
of discounted pass for full-time college students, but with so many options, making a 
choice can be overwhelming. 
Here is a review of four of the most popular ski pass option for St. Michael’s stu- 
dents: the SMC Ski and Ride Pass, the Jay Peak College Pass, the Threesome Pass and 
the Stowe College Season Access Pass. 


St. Michael’s College Smugglers Notch Pass 


Resort: Smugglers Notch 

Price: $30 for season (St. Michael’s students only) 

Profile: Smugglers Notch Resort offers three peaks with 78 trails and boasts an 
average annual snow fall of over 322 inches. In addition to natural snow, Smuggs has 
snowmaking capabilities on 62 percent of its trails. This resort offers terrain for all 
abilities, including many challenging glades. 


Pros: 

¢ The price. The value of this pass for St. Michael’s students is unrivaled at $30 
for an entire season of skiing and riding. Ski one half-day and the pass has 
already paid for itself. 

e Glades. The tree skiing at Smugglers Notch may be the best kept secret in 
Vermont. Days after a storm, you can still find untouched snow inbounds. 

* Knight Card is accepted, which is great if you’d rather spend your laundry 
money on hot chocolate and snow gear. 

Cons: 

¢ The lifts. While Smuggs offers access to three peaks- Morse, Sterling and 
Madonna-the latter two are where most experienced skiers and riders will 
spend their time. The problem is the only lifts accessing Sterling and Ma- 
donna are slow moving, two-person chairs. This isn’t much of an issue dur- 


ing the week, when the mountain is basically empty, however, the Jono Life 


lines that ee os the weekends can_ iol 
__uwene wild Values a cafeteria Sih’ impressive menu 
¢ The lodge 


__--epuons an connie seating, look elsewhere. 
* The park. While you will find some decent hits, rails and boxes, Smuggs 
certainly hasn’t made jibbing a top priority. 


Expert’s take: 
“Smuggs is a fantastic mountain with a lot to offer, and you can’t beat the price 
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of the pass. They also have a great learn-to-ride program for those who are new to the 
sport.” 
- Eben Widlund, Assistant Director St. Michael’s College Wilderness Club 


Bottom line: If you’re a St. Mike’s student and you’re even considering skiing or 
boarding this winter, buy this pass, it’s an absolute steal. However, if you’re a serious 
rider, you may want to consider buying another pass as well in order to avoid the slow 
lifts and long lines on the weekend. \ 


Jay Peak College Pass : 

Resort: Jay Peak a 
Price: $199 on or before Nov. 5, $349 after Nov. 5. fi, ae ee 

Profile: Located only a few miles from the Canadian border, Jay Peak receives — 

the highest annual snowfall in eastern North America — over 400 inches. While a 

offers a variety of terrain, it is heralded for its glade and backcountry terrain, whichis 

also widely regarded as the best in east. In addition, Jay features the “Pump House”, an _ 

indoor waterpark and video arcade, which is open all winter with day passes starting at _ 

$30. Jay offers six chairlifts (four quads, one triple, one double) and a 60 person aerial — 

tram accessing 77 trails. \ 


Pros: 

¢ Snowfall. Even during those winter dry spells that can sometimes devastatall 
resorts, Jay Peak somehow always seems to have natural snow. If you’re a q 
powder junkie, Jay is for you. 

* Terrain difficulty. Jay’s massive collection of expert terrain and backcountry 
access is unparalleled; you can ski an entire season on many of Vermont’s ay 
toughest trails without ever taking the same line. ‘ 

¢ The water park. The “Pump House” water park is awesome and can be a great a 
way to mix things up during the long winter. For those 21 and older 4 
also a poolside bar with a great view of the ~~ ~~ ha a) 

e Knight Card ine : 


SoD . 


* While Jay’s location is what makes it the snowiest place in New England, it 
can also be the most difficult to access as it is an additional hour and 20 min- ; 
utes north of Burlington. : a 

¢ The park isn’t nearly as elite as some of its other offerings. 


Expert’s take: 
“Jay gets the most snow and is open the latest. It’s backcountry is huge. Timbuktu 
is the best place to be on a powder day.” — Nick Paulson, Jay Peak College Representa- 
tive, St. Michael’s ’14. 
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Bottom line: This is not a pass for the casual rider. With that said, Jay offers 
the biggest upside of any mountain simply because it gets so much snow. If you 
have the bravado, and don’t mind the long drive, Jay Peak is an excellent choice. 


Threesome Pass 


Resorts: Sugarbush, Mad River Glen 

Price: $359 on or before Nov. 7, $459 after Nov. 7. 

Profile: The Threesome pass offers unlimited skiing at Sugarbush Resort and 
Mad River Glen. The reason it is called the Threesome is because Sugarbush Resort 
actually consists of two mountains — Mount Ellen and Lincoln Peak. Sugarbush is one 
of the east’s best and was recently ranked number one in the east for terrain variety by 
SKI Magazine. Among Sugarbush’s many selling points are its impressive parks and 
high speed lifts that make even the busiest days manageable. 

Mad River Glen may be the most unique mountain in the United States. Its thrill- 
ing un groomed terrain and legendary single chairlift help to define its legacy, but the 
most obvious difference between Mad River Glen and most other mountain is that this 
mountain is for skiers only. That’s right, no snowboarders allowed. Mad River Glen’s 
tagline “Ski it if you can” accurately reflects the mountain’s attitude and its website 
features the claim that Mad River Glen has “the most challenging terrain in the east, 
bar none.” 


Pros: 
Terrain. Between these two resorts there is an incredible variety of terrain. 
Both offer some seriously difficult trails from intimidating steeps to tight 
glades. 
Culture (Mad River Glen). The atmosphere here is fantastic - no glitz, no 
glamour, just a collection of down to earth people who love skiing. 
Great parks (Sugarbush). 
No snowboarders allowed (Mad ee Glen). 
Cons: 


* This mountain is not known for its SS. terrain, which can make besin-— 


ners feel uncomfortable (Mad River Gl len). 
Cs snowboar dere alin terse VET Glen). 


gee 


ae Both a have great woods, and I’d say Sugarbush’s park is top five in 
Bee east.” 
— Al Kenworthy, Threesome Pass Representative, St. Michael’s ’13. 





5 Bottom line: For skiers, this pass offers the best terrain variety without contest and is 
_ agreat value. If you’re a snowboarder, consider a different option - being unable to ride 
_ at Mad River is a deal breaker. 
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Stowe College Season Access Pass 


Resort: Stowe Mountain Resort 

Price: $399 on or before Nov. 4, $499 after Nov. 4 

Profile: Stowe Mountain Resort is located on the eastern face of Vermont’s tall- 
est mountain, Mt. Mansfield. Stowe has snowmaking on 80 percent of its 116 trails, 
and receives 333 inches of average annual snowfall. Stowe offers an impressive va- 
riety of both on and off-piste terrain, including four well-manicured terrain parks. 

Stowe is the epitome of a resort. In addition to the lodges and chairlifts necessary 
for skiing, it also features four restaurants, a spa and wellness center, and the Spruce 
Performing Arts Center. 

Stowe Mountain Resort is located about 50 minutes south east of Burlington. 


Pros: 


Off-piste riding. Stowe features some of the east’s most elite steeps and 
glade trails and with an average annual snowfall of 333 inches, there’s likely 
to be plenty of coverage. 

Parks. Stowe’s parks range in size from beginner to expert hits and rails. 
The Tyro Terrain Park is the resorts biggest park, and is home to many of 
Vermont’s best freestylers. 

Lifts. Stowe has the best lifts in Vermont, and this really can’t be refuted. 
The resort has nine chair lifts (four high-speed quads) and two gondolas. 
Snow making and grooming. Stowe does a great job maintaining its trails 
and just put $5 million into new snowmaking tools. 


Cons: 


This is the most expensive pass in the review and only offers access to one 

resort. 

Stowe snobs. Stowe may be the best resort in the east, but this tends to cre- 

ate arrogance among regulars. A lot of out-of-state license plates on Ranger 

Rovers, Audi’s, Lexus’s in the parking lot. en 


Experts take: “Ste~~ is atl excellent mountain. Their park has the best j ee 
uae mi tne greater Burlington area and the high-speed lifts keep the lines moving.” 
Ben Gruner, Stowe College Representative, St. Michael’s 13. 


Bottom line: This is the best all-around resort in the east. Although this pass is 
expensive, it is a smart investment for the frequent rider if you’re alright with skiing 
one mountain all winter. 
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Mobil 


Hours of Operation: 
5 a.m. - 12 a.m. Daily 


(802) 655-2700 


We’re proud to be 
Your campus store 
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-Pizza 

-Gyros 

-Hot & Cold Subs 
-Bakery 





Please remember your ID & to always drink responsibly 


We’re currently looking to find enthusiastic part-time help! 





; “Simon's : 
; Free 120z. ; 
Coffee S 
I *Limit1 per customer ! 
| Valid on Thursdays & Saturdays | Reswnéaal 


Expires November 13 
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Simon’s : 
$1.00 of any Sub ; 
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*Limit 1 per customer 
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Don’t Lose Sight of What Matters 


St. Michael’s philosophy 
professor Peter Tumulty tells 
his classes a surprising truth at 
the beginning of each semester: 
nothing serious or valuable hap- 
pens in class. It is how we apply 
what we learn to real life situa- 
tions that determines its value. 

Tumulty’s advice couldn’t 
be truer in regards to the purpose 
behind attending St. Michael’s, 
particularly in terms of the post- 
graduation job hunt. 

As you can read on page 14, 
the Career Development Office 
uses some scare tactics to keep 
students focused on their fu- 
tures. While some may be over 
the top as Taylor Lange points 
out, the intent behind the tactics 
is of great importance. The Ca- 
reer Development Office is here 
to make sure the transition from 
student to full-time employee is 
as smooth as possible. 


With the wide-range of se- 
riousness which students give 
academics at St. Michael’s, from 
studious to lackadaisical, the re- 
minders from Career Develop- 
ment certainly have value. 

Before you start hitting the 
slopes and enjoying the Vermont 
winter, as detailed in this week’s 
cover story, make sure you are 
keeping your priorities in order. 
It can be easy to blow off classes 
and take a day-trip to Stowe or 
any of the other local mountains, 
but the consequences will even- 
tually catch up to you. 

By all means, take full ad- 
vantage of living in Vermont. 
It would be in your best inter- 
est, however, that it doesn’t take 
precedence over more important 
things. Balancing work and play 
is obviously a tough balance to 
strike, but as young adults mak- 
ing the right decisions should be 
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much easier than during high 
school. 

The choices you make today 
about how much effort to put into 
your schoolwork will largely de- 
termine the direction of your life 
post-St. Michael’s, especially 
one of the most important areas. 

As you’ve heard about for 
months leading up to the Presi- 
dential Election, the economy is 
still in the dumps. The chances 
of it improving before gradua- 
tion for any class here at St. Mi- 
chael’s seem slim at best. 

While St. Michael’s will tell 
you that the purpose of coming 
here is to “Learn What Matters,” 
with that meaning everything 
from finding yourself to any 
other quasi-inspirational slogan, 
we already know what matters: 
money. The plan is to graduate 
and get a great job. No one wants 
to go from graduation to asking 


people “do you want fries with 
that?” 

When push comes to shove, 
the most important reason for at- 
tending St. Michael’s is to find a 
job after college. The rest of the 
public relations mumbo jumbo is 
all just an added bonus. 

Tumulty’s advice is both 
spot-on and dead wrong at the 
same time in its application to 
the St. Michael’s classroom. On 
the one hand, it is wrong be- 
cause without dedication to the 
classroom we will not have the 
necessary intellect to be hired. 
Of more relevance, however, 
it is correct in that it places the 
emphasis on students to take 
responsibility for what they are 
taught and how they do or do not 
use it in their lives. 


-Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 


career Bee 
~ Peace Corps service. 


Fee 
¢ 


” INFORMATION SESSION 


Tuesday, November 6 
4:30 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


St. Ed’s Room 102 


Saint Michael's College 


Peace Corps 


www.peacecorps.gov 


855.855.1961 
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Unions Having Success in Our Own Backyard 


By Tom Kingston 
Guest Columnist 


Unions may seem like a 
new thing to us because we have 
not had one at St. Michael’s, but 
they’ve been around for a long 
time. 

The Service Employees In- 
ternational Union (SEIU) began 


worked before coming to St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

In our area, the broadcast 
workers at Vermont Public Tele- 
vision (next to Linnehan) are rep- 
resented by International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW). Across the street from 
our Dupont parking lot, the Ver- 
mont State Police have their ve- 
hicle maintenance facility which 


AFSCME. 





Council 93 


Illustration Courtesy of Tom Kingston 


in 1921 as a union for custodi- 
ans in Chicago. SEIU represents 
the custodians at Boston Col- 
lege, where President Neuhauser 





is represented by Vermont State 
Employees Association (VSEA). 
There is also a campus for the 
Transportation Agency not too 


far away on Troy Avenue whose 
workers are also represented by 
VSEA. 

Of course, the roads in Fort 
Ethan Allen are taken care of by 
the Town of Colchester—so in 
a few weeks when we see their 
snow-trucks clearing the way for 
us—give a thumbs up to those 
drivers. They’re represented 
by the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME). AFSC- 
ME also represents Colchester 
dispatch and EMTs. 

Even though the town does a 
good job keeping the roads clear, 
that doesn’t stop people from 
getting into those occasional 
fender-benders. If the nearby 
cruiser says “Colchester” on it, 
that means the friendly police 
officer, who is helping the un- 
happy drivers fill out their ac- 
cident reports, is represented by 
Colchester Police Officers As- 
sociation (CPOA), which is an 
independant union. 

Finally, when you’re travel- 
ling to or from the main campus, 


you pass by the Fanny Allen 
Hospital where the nurses are 
represented by Vermont Federa- 
tion of Nurses and Health Care 
Professionals. 

Those are just a few in our 
neighborhood — there are more. 

The most wide-spread union 
in Vermont is the Vermont- 
National Education Association 
(VT-NEA). All of the public 
school teachers in Vermont have 
their pay and benefits negotiated 
for them by the VT-NEA. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 14, 
the 37 staff custodians at St. Mi- 
chael’s College will have an op- 
portunity to vote form a union 
which will be affiliated with AF- 
SCME. 

The main reasons why we 
want a union are: 

First of all, pay increases in 
recent years have been minimal 
or not-at-all. This year’s two and 
a half percent increase amounts 
to about nine dollars (after taxes) 
per week for custodians. Yet, 
college employees who get paid 
$100,000 or more got yearly 


Calendar for November 6-November 13 


raises of $2,500 or more. There 
should be a better way to divvy 
this. 

Second, the college recently 
changed to a different health in- 
surance plan which, for many of 
us, has significantly increased 
the cost of health care. 

Furthermore, we want re- 
tirement pension. The college 
has not been consistent in recent 
years with pension contribu- 
tions. 

Finally, we need to have a 
binding grievance procedure to 
protect us when supervisors and 
managers make decisions that 
are unfair or discomforting to us. 

Remember to vote for AF- 
SCME Council 93, so we can 
join the nearly fifteen million 
Americans who are represented 
by unions. They’re the people 
that we meet each day. 

Tom Kingston is a staff cus- 
todian and representative of the 
Custodial Union Organizing 
Committee. He can be reached 
at tkingston@smcvt.edu. 






Wednesday, Nov. 7: Hudson 
Taylor Athletics should be a Safe 
Space for Everyone. All-Ameri- 
can wrestler and coach at Colum- 
bia University talks about creating 
an environment of respect for the 
LGBT community. McCarthy 
Recital Center, begins at 6 p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 7: The 
Complete Works of Shakespeare 
(abridged). McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter, begins at 7 p.m. 


Thursday, Nov. 8: SMC Film 
Series: Contagion (2011). Intro- 
duction by Malcolm Lippert of the 
Biology Dept. 


Friday, Nov. 9: Barefoot Truth, 
Tickets: $20 in advance and day of 
show. Showcase Lounge, show starts 
at 8:30 p.m. (doors open at 8 p.m.). 


Saturday, Nov. 10: Sharon Van 
Etten, feat. Damien Jurado. Tickets: 
$15 advance and day of show. Show- 
case Lounge, show starts at 7:30 p.m. 
(doors open at 7 p.m.). 


Sunday, Nov. 11: Zion I + Min- 
nesota. Tickets: $17 advance, $20 day 
of show. Higher Ground Ballroom, 
show starts at 8:30 p.m. (doors open 
at 8 p.m.). 


Thursday, Nov. 8: RENT. Tickets: 


$21-33. FlyynSpace, show starts at 
7:30. 


Saturday, Nov. 10: “Brooklyn 
Rider,” indie-classical quartet. Tick- 
ets: $25, FlynnSpace, show starts at 
8 p.m. 


Sunday, Nov. 11: The Wonder of 


It All: Music of Puts & Read. Tickets: 


$25 adult, $12 student/senior citizen. 
FlynnSpace, show starts at 7:30 p.m. 





Friday, Nov. 9: Contra Dance. 
Queen City Contras will be 
hosting this dance workshop, no 
experience needed. $8 for adults, 
children 12 and under free. Shel- 
burne Town Hall, begins at 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 10: Holiday Ba- 
zaar. Holiday festival at All-Saints 
Church in South Burlington, with 
a bakesale, books, crafts, etc. 
Begins at 9 p.m. 


Sunday, Nov. 11: WOKO Flea 
Market. Vermont’s largest indoor 
flea market with over 123 tables, 
hosted by WOKO. Begins at 8:30 
a.m. 


Have something to say or an event to promote? Submit columns and calendar events to magazine@smcvt.edu or to 


i i 


rg ° P 
@mail.smcyt. 
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Scare Tactics Will Not Help Graduation Stress 


By Taylor Lange 
News Editor 


I remember freshmen and 
sophomore year, graduation 
seemed so far away and a real 
job seemed even further. Time 
was endless. 

That quickly changed once 
junior and senior year rolled 
around. Leaving the St. Mi- 
chael’s bubble was within reach, 
and we-will soon be walking 
across the stage in May. It is go- 
ing to happen whether we like it 
or not. 

It’s change. Everyone is 
scared of change and that’s natu- 
ral. However, St. Michael’s plays 
more on fear and tries to scare 
us into the real world rather than 
encouraging us and having us 
leave on a positive note. 

For most, I am certain they 
are aware of the job market and 
economy. I’s not looking very 
bright for those graduating and 
entering the real world. We un- 
derstand that, St. Michael’s. 

This semester, a graduate of 
the 2011 St. Michael’s class came 
to speak in my Internship in Me- 
dia Studies class. She focused 
on explaining her journey from 


graduation to starting her career. 
She told us that she had three 
internships, one while abroad in 
Australia, a good transcript, and 
was no slacker in applying to 
jobs. Yet, it took her a year and a 
half to establish a career. 

The job market is hard. I 
don’t think the first job I apply 
for after I graduate is going to be 
my dream job, either. However, 
I don’t understand why we have 
someone telling us about all of 
her failures before succeeding. 

We get it, we need intern- 
ships, we need to be prepared 
and I think most of us under- 
stand that. Yet, is presented to us 
in a way that is not constructive, 
but fearful. 

St. Michael’s should prepare 
us for success. I understand that 
if we don’t fail we will never 
succeed, but according to ev- 
erything we’ve been taught, this 
graduate shouldn’t have strug- 
gled like she did. 

Over the past four years, 
I cannot remember how many 
times I have listened to Joanne 
LaBrake-Muehlberger come 
into one of my classes and tell us, 
“You need internships. You need 
three internships. You won’t be 


successful without them. Em- 
ployers are looking for not one, 
not two, but at least three intern- 
ships.’ 

We understand the realities 
of the job market and we’re not 
expecting it to be easy, but we 
need talks to give us confidence 
and hope. We need to hear that, 
although it will be a struggle we 
are prepared for the real world. 

Some of the pressure stems 
from classes, friends, families 
and departments, but others stem 
from programs on campus like 
Career Development. 

First and foremost, I am a 
huge supporter of Career Devel- 
opment. I use its services. I go 
to see Donna Atwater to polish 
my resumé, touch up my cover 
letters and search for intern- 
ships and potential jobs. What 
Career Development can offer us 
is more beneficial than most re- 
sources offered by St. Michael’s. 

However, at times, Career 
Development can be the tipping 
point. Atwater said that the de- 
partment wants to notify stu- 
dents, not pressure them, but I 
don’t always think that’s the way 
it comes across. 

I understand that for some, 


they need to get the constant 
reminders Career Development 
sends out about resume work- 
shops or mock interviews, but 
what about those who don’t need 
the constant reminders? 

Every week, we are bom- 
barded with numerous emails 
from Career Development talk- 
ing about internships, upcom- 
ing career events, resume work- 
shops, or reminders that we need 
internships. Last week alone, I 
received ten emails from Career 
Development. You can do the 
math, two emails a day on get- 
ting my life together. That isn’t 
productive. 

Is the percentage of students 
who have no guidance and no 
view into the future that large? 
It didn’t take LaBrake telling me 
I need internships to figure out 
that I needed internships. Are 
there really that many students 
who have no guidance? 

After being here for four 
years and seeing the community 
develop and evolve, I would like 
to give St. Michael’s admissions 
enough credit in thinking that is 
not the case. 

Instead of ‘you won’t get a 
job without three internships,’ 


Career Development should say 
‘employers like to see active stu- 
dents taking the step into the real 
world and getting internships.’ 

Career Development should 
play on our spare time. We’re 
never going to have more free 
time in our lives other than 
when we're retired. Suggest it as 
something that not only gives us 
something to do, but will ben- 
efit us in the long run. Stress the 
long run effects and it doesn’t 
sound as harsh. Saying ‘future’ 
and stressing it since day one, is 
scary and turns more people off 
than encourages them to partici- 
pate. 

Maybe I’m wrong and a na- 
ive senior, and we really do need 
to be scared, but I’d like to think 
St. Michael’s has prepared us 
well enough that at the end of our 
time here, we can walk off the 
stage feeling confident for the 
next steps in our life, not worried 
if we did enough internships. 


Taylor Lange is a senior 
journalism major. He can be 
reached at tlange2@mail.smcevt. 
edu. 





SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 





LEONARDO'S 





Presk Quabity Pizzo 


TR et 
*“PlTiowar / veceTaRian / GOUR™ 


LEONARDO'S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $14.25 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .SOLG ADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THA! 


PANK' 8B DE! 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1Lb) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2 Lb) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (4 Lb} $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 


951-9000 


WWW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 
Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 
MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 

NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Italian 
Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sau- 
sage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, Cob 
Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ — 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers 
LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 
Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red 
Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rose- 
mary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red On- 
ions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinat- 
ed Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
ASIAN THAI CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $13;50 PLUS TAX 
VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White 
Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Red 
Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 
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Differing Attitudes Towards 
Masculinity Shape Music 


By Andrew Marcoux 
Guest Columnist 


Kelsi Brett's “Gangnam 
Style” column, (published on- 
line on Oct. 10) while undoubt- 
edly well-intentioned, makes the 
flawed proposal that “Gangnam 
Style’s” popularity in the United 
States stems from Park “PSY” 
Jae-Sang’s failure to challenge 
conventional attitudes towards 
masculinity. 

This proposal assumes that 
South Korea shares American at- 
titudes towards masculinity, that 
“Gangnam Style” does nothing 
to challenge these perceptions, 
and that Americans have been 
introduced to a wide array of K- 
Pop artists. 

In doing so, Brett overcom- 
plicates the reasons why a satiri- 
cal song about the frivolous life- 
styles of South Korea’s nouveau 
riche has enjoyed international 
success. 

As I write this, I am cur- 
rently studying in Beijing for the 
semester, where Koreans com- 
prise a significant portion of the 
population. 

One need not spend a 
lengthy period of time in a Ko- 
rean neighborhood before recog- 
nizing the behavioral differences 
between Korean and Chinese 
men. 

In South Korea, globaliza- 
tion has created room for women 
in the workforce. This develop- 
ment has caused men to adopt 


Photo Courtesy of Wikipedia 
South Korean rapper Park 
“PSY” Jae-Sang 





the role of housekeeper and 


caretaker, a “feminine” role in 
the relatively newly globalized 
China. 

Therefore, K-Pop videos, 
in reality, conform to current 
attitudes towards gender, ironi- 
cally making PSY’s video the 
true break from the norm. With 
such contrasting views between 
two nations that share a similar 
culture, society and _ historical 
experience, how can one fairly 
assume that South Korea and 
the U.S. hold identical views in 
regards to masculinity? 

Furthermore, the music 
video for “Gangnam Style” con- 
tains numerous references to ho- 
mosexuality, the spa and elevator 
scene amongst the most vivid, a 
fact confirmed by PSY in nu- 
merous interviews. In American 
society, where words such as 
“queer” and “fag” are still used 
to suggest a lack of masculinity, 
does this video, then, truly re- 
flect current attitudes? 

On the subject of American 
society, the average American 
faces time constraints on a daily 
basis that often prohibit them 
from exploring different musical 
genres outside of what receives 
airplay over the radio or atten- 
tion on social media. 

Accordingly, the average 
American has not been exposed 
to enough K-Pop to where one 
can safely say that K-Pop has 
been rejected in the U.S. outside 
of “Gangnam Style.” 

Whether or not its success 





will encourage ‘further listen- 
ing to K-Pop remains entirely 
speculative and too little time 
has passed before one can truly 
assess Americans’ opinion of the 
genre. 

Why, then, has this song en- 
joyed considerable success? The 
answer is quite simple: a catchy 
chorus, a ridiculous music video 
unlike anything previously wit- 
nessed in the U.S., and an equal- 
ly ridiculous, yet simple, dance. 

Had this song been Ameri- 
can or European, this answer 
would be accepted without ques- 
tion. Why must we refuse to do 
the same with a South Korean 
song? 

Brett is correct in emphasiz- 
ing the fact that this is the first 
East Asian song to enjoy interna- 
tional success, a testament to the 
positive impact globalization has 
had upon the region. However, 
looking into the song too much 
beyond that fact risks presenting 
a flawed view of both American 
culture and the South Korean 
culture from which the song 
originated. 


Andrew Marcoux is a junior 
history/East Asian studies ma- 
Jor, currently studying abroad 
in Beijing. He can be reached at 
amarcoux@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Boutelle Making Strides with Cross Country 


By Chris Elbag 
Sports Editor 

Sophomore Chloe Boutelle 
is a “jill of all trades” at St. Mi- 
chael’s and kept busy this fall by 
making a name for herself with 
the women’s cross country team. 
Boutelle is a talented runner 
in the fall and also participates 
in nordic skiing for the Purple 
Knights during the winter. On 
top of being a two-sport athlete, 
Boutelle is also a biology major 
and Dean’s List qualifier. She- 
just recently closed out one of the 
best seasons for a female runner 
at St. Michael’s in decades. 

This fall Boutelle was re- 
peatedly recognized by the 
Northeast-10 making the weekly 
honor roll four times. At the 
NE-10 Championship on Oct. 
20, Boutelle placed fourth out 
of 159 runners and finished 
two seconds out of third place. 
Boutelle is only the third run- 
ner in program history to make 
the NE-10’s all-league first team 
multiple times during a career. 

On Sunday, Boutelle ran 
in the NCAA East Regionals 


in Nashua, N.H. The women’s 
cross country team placed 10th 
out of 28 teams. Boutelle broke 
the school record with a time 
of 22:24 in the 6K and finished 
16th overall in a deep field of 192 
competitors. 

Despite her accolades, 
Boutelle is still quite new to 
cross country and competitive 
running. 

“T started running competi- 
tively senior year,” Boutelle said. 
“T joined the cross country team 
because I wanted to get in better 
shape for nordic skiing season.” 

Boutelle explains that her 
interest for running was fading 
after high school in Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., but joining the 
women’s cross country team at 
St. Michael’s sparked her inter- 
est in the sport again. 

“My high school team is 
like the second best cross coun- 
try team in the nation and had a 
very intense program that wasn’t 
very enjoyable,” Boutelle said. 
“When I got to college I wasn’t 
actually sure if I wanted to run, 
but then when I got here it wasn’t 


intense. It was actually really fun 
so I kind of grew a passion for 
it.” 

Coach Molly Peters real- 
ized that the intense high school 
training took a toll on Boutelle, 
but eventually convinced her to 
join the team last fall. The re- 
cruiting push by Peters allowed 
Boutelle to see that cross country 
could be enjoyable at the colle- 
giate level. 

“I won’t say that I begged, 
but I got pretty close to it,” Peters 
said. “I finally convinced her 
that the way we do things here at 
St. Michael’s are different.” 

On a personal level, Boutelle 
said that running puts her in the 
right mindset for her busy sched- 
ule as a college student. 

“Tt keeps me focused on my 
schoolwork because it’s a nice 
break from it all,” Boutelle said. 

During competition 
Boutelle noted that she is always 
aware of her pace and surround- 
ings, but doesn’t have an anthem 
or jingle bouncing around in her 
head like other runners. 

“Tm usually thinking of how 





Photo courtesy of Joe Connelly 


Chloe Boutelle (middle) runs at the Northeast-10 Championship in 
Jamesville, N.Y. on Oct. 20, finishing in fourth place. 


my body feels, who’s around me 
and what place I’m in,” Boutelle 
said. “A lot of people say that 
they have songs in their heads, 
but I can never get one stuck in 
my head.” 

Captain Jennifer Labrenz 
has been impressed with 
Boutelle’s work ethic and self- 
determination during their two 


years together. 

“She always puts 100 per- 
cent in,” Labrenz said. “Because 
she’s our top runner she doesn’t 
have someone to run beside her 
so it’s all up to her to push her- 
self” 


See BOUTELLE on page 
19 


Women’s Basketball Looking Past Early Polls 


Purple Knights will rely on combination of team chemistry and youth for success in 2012-13 





A pregame huddle ensues before the annual St. Michael’s and Univer- 


of Vermont scrim 


on Oct. 27 at Patrick G 


asium. 


By Michael Carlin 
Staff Writer 


Megan Olsen and Nicole 
Adach have competitively played 
basketball together for twelve 
years starting with the Albany 
Capitals AAU team. The tandem 
continued to see each other on 
the court throughout high school 
since both of them are from the 
Albany, N.Y. area. 

Adach and Olsen are now 
the senior co-captains of the 
women’s basketball team at St. 
Michael’s. As they approach the 
end of competitive basketball at 
the college level and continue 
a 12-year journey together, it 
is agreed, as Olsen puts it, “we 
don’t want to have any regrets.” 

According to a preseason 
coaches’ poll, the team is predict- 
ed to place 13th out of 16 teams 
in the Northeast-10 this year. 
Adach and Olsen recall these 


rankings from past years. Two 
years ago the team was predicted 
to finish 15th in the conference, 
but ended up in sixth. Last year 
the prediction was eighth while 
the finished in tenth place. 

The preseason polls don’t 
seem to hold much weight in 
terms of actual outcomes and as 
far as Adach and Olsen are con- 
cerned, these preseason rankings 
serve as motivation. According 
to Olsen the team chemistry 
that’s already visible in the pre- 
season shows great potential for 
what the team is capable of this 
year. 

In comparison to her fresh- 
man year, Adach said it’s refresh- 
ing to see change in the program. 
The role that underclassmen and 
freshmen hold on the team has 
positively transformed in the last 
three years, “we were like non- 
factors” Adach said in reference 


to her freshman year. In the past 
underclassmen had a waiting pe- 
riod before given the opportuni- 
ty to be contributors to the team. 

The loaded terms freshman 
and underclassmen have lost 
their voodoo in the traditional 
sense for the team since the time 
of Adach and Olsen’s rookie 
campaign. 

“Everyone can make things 
happen out there,” Olsen said. 

The versatility of the team 
this year is a new aspect for 
Adach and Olsen, but the team’s 
youth will be a key factor for 
success this season. 

They each expect freshmen 
and underclassmen to be a huge 
asset to the team this season, 
even going as far as to say they 
see the freshmen as likely to take 
initiative as leaders on the court. 

See WOMEN’S BASKET- 

BALL on page 19 
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There are a lot of nega- 
tive stereotypes about student- 
athletes swirling around college 
campuses. In my first Knight 
Writer column this year, I talk- 
ed about the Harvard cheating 
scandal and the poor reflection 
that one student-athlete’s actions 
can have on an entire group of 
people. I brought up the idea that 
athletes may or may not take ac- 
ademics seriously and that they 
choose easier majors to accom- 
modate their priorities. I wanted 
to write the following in defense 
of student-athletes, but didn’t 
have the numbers to back it up. 
“At St. Michael’s, one might 
argue that our athletes gravitate 
towards business administra- 
tion or psychology. Of course, 
those are two of the most popu- 
lar majors for the entire student 
body and even amongst athletes 
we can find a biology major or 
two. If we generalize that busi- 
ness administration and psychol- 
ogy are favorable to athletes who 
don’t want to work that hard, we 
have to generalize that a substan- 
tial chunk of our student body is 


.. patagonia 


>. 


er 


choosing a major that may not 
challenge them.” 

I am writing this week to 
say that Chris Kenny, the associ- 
ate athletic director, has run the 
numbers for me. 

Eight-nine students are ex- 
ploratory, which Kenny said are 
primarily first-year students. 
This is hardly surprising con- 
sidering that Exploratory is the 
most popular major for first-year 
students. The most popular de- 
clared major with 88 student- 
athletes is business. The second 
most popular major is the one 
that surprised me.Sixty-three 
student-athletes are Biology or 
Biochemistry majors. 

From there the numbers 
disperse quickly. St. Michael’s 
Athletics has _ student-athletes 
studying psychology, media 
studies, environmental science, 
engineering, history and english. 

The NCAA recently re- 
leased the St. Michael’s College 
national ranking for the academ- 
ic success rate. The St. Michael’s 
community surely knows about 
the larger-than-life banner that 


SPORTS 


hangs in the Ross Sports Center, 
flaunting our Academic Success 
Rate. We were number one Divi- 
sion II school in the country with 
a 99 percent graduation rate. 
This year, St. Michael’s had a 98 
percent Academic Success Rate, 
putting us in fourth, but what 
does that really mean? 

The ASR, which this year 
looked at the four-year cycle of 
classes entering between 2002 
and 2005, gauges graduation 
rates for institutions. The nation- 
al average ASR is 72 percent, 
putting St. Michael’s well above 
the national average. 

There’s no denying the 
Business department is flooded 
with student-athletes interested 
in marketing, finance, and ac- 
counting. However, the number 
of student-athletes studying the 
sciences should give pause to 
those who think all student-ath- 
letes are “dumb jocks.” 

Our students are embrac- 
ing the challenge of academics 
and athletics. They deserve to be 
known by anything, but the ste- 
reotypes. 
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Student-Athletes 

89 __ Exploratory (Primari ly First-Year students) 
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Boutelle Closes Historic Fall Campaign 


Continued from page 17 


Labrenz said that Boutelle 
has yet to reach the pinnacle of 
her success as a runner at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“Even since her freshman 
year, she’s improved so much 
and I think she’s definitely on 


the right track for more improve- 
ment,” Labrenz said. 

Peters applauded Boutelle’s 
athleticism, natural ability and 
explained that Boutelle’s com- 
petitive energy helps her in the 
long run. Also, Peters said that 
Boutelle’s leadership qualities 
speak volumes about her as an 


Women’s Basketball 


Continued from page 17 


The dynamic that exists 
among members of the women’s 
basketball team was no easy feat. 
Since sophomore year, Adach 
and Olsen have worked hard to 
employ the mindset that hard 
work pays off. A strong work 
ethic and the ability to lead by 
example have created an atmo- 
sphere of mutual respect among 
team members. 

According to Shannon Kyn- 
och, assistant coach of the wom- 
en’s basketball team, the incred- 
ible team dynamic is in part due 
to the underclassmen as well. 

“The freshmen are quick 
learners and mesh well with the 
squad, it’s very encouraging to 
say the least,” Kynoch said. 

Last season, the team fin- 
ished the year 12-15 overall and 
9-13 in the league, which put 
them in tenth to take ahold of the 
final playoff spot. In the open- 
ing round of the NE-10 playoffs, 
the Purple Knights lost a nail- 
bitter to the seventh-seed Col- 
lege of Saint Rose 51-49. 

Not many new faces have 


joined the program this year 
with nine players returning to 
the roster to go along with four 
first-years. _Adach and Olsen 
will be key components to the 
team’s success this year, lead- 
ing the team in a number of sta- 
tistical categories. Adach led 
the team in scoring (13.6) and 
rebounding (6.9) at forward in 
2011-12, while Olsen provided 
a spark with 8.9 points and shot 
86.4 percent. from the charity 
strike, which was sixth-best in 
the NE-10. 

Junior Alexa Long averaged 
6.7 points and 6.7 rebounds per 
game as a sophomore last year 
and another junior, Cara Deroy, 
led the team in assists with 65, 
while chipping in 6.2 points 
per game. The team will being 
their season when they travel to 
Connecticut for the University 
of Bridgeport’s Women’s Bas- 
ketball Classic from Nov. 10-11. 
The Purple Knights’ first oppo- 
nent will be Molloy College at 2 
p.m. The team will then face the 
host, University of Bridgeport, 
the following day at 4 p.m to 
wrap up the tournament. 


Current Athletic Standings 


Men’s Hockey: 0-2 
_ Womtien’s Hockey: 0-2 


Volleyball: 10-14 





Men's Swimming: 1-0 
Women’s Swimming: 1-0 


Men's Basketball: 0-0 





athlete and student. 

“She’s a great leader on our 
team,” said Peters. “She leads 
not only by example by running 
hard, but also by working hard 
and showing the other runners 
‘if you do work hard this is what 
happens.” 

Boutelle’s tight schedule as 


a student-athlete has hampered 
some of her other interests out- 
side of cross country and skiing. 

“I like music and singing, 
even though I really haven’t had 
time to do any of that lately,” 
Boutelle said. “I’m a bio major 
so I don’t really have much free 
time in general.” 


Boutelle has set aside some 
goals for herself and the team for 
the remainder of her career at St. 
Michael’s. 

“I’m hoping that we contin- 
ue to get better and place better 
in regionals,” Boutelle said. “On 
a personal level, I'd like to go to 
nationals in the next two years.” 


Men’s Basketball Preview 


Continued from page 20 


“They're really — skilled,” 
Knutty said. “They’re good out- 
side shooters and they’ve given 
us a lot of energy and athleticism 
in our rotation.” 

Grippo said although get- 
ting acclimated to collegiate bas- 
ketball was tough at first, Knutty 
and Reiser, as well as the rest of 
the team, have assisted all of the 
first-years in learning how the 
team operates and have helped 
them feel comfortable on the 
court, as well as off, which will 
only improve their playing. 

“T just know that everybody 
has each other’s back,” Grippo 
said. “It’s just kind of like a 
brotherhood in our team. We’re 


in everything together. We just 
have such a strong bond that you 
just really can’t find anywhere 
else 

Harding, Knutty and Reiser 
also all mentioned Holton. 

“Mike Holton is definitely 
one of the standout players,” 
Knutty said. 

According to all three, 
Holton has proven to be very 
creative with the ball, which cre- 
ates a huge threat on the team’s 
offense. 

Harding believes one senior 


leader will bring consistency to . 


the team. 

“T think our most important 
guy for our steadiness and suc- 
cess this season is our senior 
center, Derek Knutty, who hasn’t 


had a chance to play quite as 
much,” Harding said. “He had a 
great game against UVM and I 
think what he can give us on a 
regular basis will make a big dif- 
ference in our season.” 

Fans will have to watch out 
for the team to see if this year’s 
changes will pay off for the Pur- 
ple Knights. Last season ended 
with the team tied for a 6th place 
in the Northeast-10 with a 10-12 
conference record. This season, 
the NE-10 preseason coaches’ 
poll has them slated for a sev- 
enth-place finish. 

The team’s first game of the 
season takes place at home on 
Nov. 14 against Southern New 
Hampshire University. 











Photo by Chris Moskal 


Mike Holton Jr, Corey Crawford II, Dom Ditlefsen, and James Cambronne strategize on the bench during the 
St. Michael’s College vs. University of Vermont exhibition game at Patrick Gymnasium. 


The Week Ahead in Sports: Nov. 6-Nov. 13 


Men's Ice Hockey: 

Nov. 9 vs. University of New 
: England 

Nov. 10 vs. Southern Maine 


Women's Ice Hockey: 
Nov. 9 at Southern Maine 
Nov. 3 at Plymouth State 


Swimming and Diving: 
Nov. 10 at Clarkson 


Volleyball: 
Nov. 9 at Pace 
Nov. 10 at Adelphi 
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Men’s Basketball Team Goes Back to the Basics 


With a team made of primarily first-vears, basketball is building itself drill-by-drill and play-by-play 


By Jessica Campbell 
Staff Writer 


Great things must be built 
from the bottom up and St. Mi- 
chael’s men’s basketball has a 
lot of building to do with a team 
consisting primarily of first- 
years. 

Michael Harding, the men’s 
basketball head coach, said that 
because of the inexperience of 
this year’s team, which consists 
of six freshmen and only three 
upperclassmen, preseason train- 
ing differed from that of last 
year. 

“We concentrated on teach- 
ing defense,” Harding said. “We 
felt like because almost half the 
team were freshmen, it was im- 
portant to kind of start over from 
the beginning to make sure that 
they had a fundamental founda- 
tion for what we’re doing on de- 
fense. That was different.” 

“We're definitely further 
along now than we were this 
time last year,” said John Reiser, 
a senior co-captain of the men’s 
basketball team. 

Reiser is confident in the 
group’s ability despite their inex- 
perience. 

“Last year, we were also 
really young,” Reiser said. “We 
had six freshmen coming in, but 
we had more older guys. This 
year, we only have three upper- 
classmen, so we’re even younger, 
so that has a lot to do with how 
we prepare for the season.” 

Junior Mike Holton Jr. con- 
curred, mentioning the improved 
performance of the team in the 
recent exhibition game against 
the University of Vermont. 

“We’re much further ahead,” 
Holton said. “I’m not sure exact- 
ly what our preseason ranking 
is, but I’m sure it’s higher than it 
was last year. Our weight lifting 
program and our workouts and 
everything are just much further 
ahead than they were.” 

The Catamounts won the 
exhibition 68-58, but Holton said 
the final score didn’t represent 
what the game felt like to the St. 
Michael’s team. 

“The UVM game was up 
and down as far as who was win- 


ning,” Holton said. “We would 
have a lead for a little bit then 
they would have a lead for a little 
bit. As the game got close to the 
end, we were within a couple 
points. We were down three with 
about two minutes left, but we 
started fouling them and they 
made a couple baskets.” 

Holton said the issue last 
season was that on more than 
one occasion, the team was win- 
ning at first, but the lead slipped 
away, the close loss to UVM 
serving as a prime example. 

“That kind of seems like 
what our identity was at the end 
of the season last year and we’re 
just really working to change 
that,’ Holton said. “We got our 
first taste of live action with 
UVM and we start out games 
next week, so it’s early to say, but 
we're all really hungry and anx- 
ious to get on the winning path.” 

The other captain, senior 
Derek Knutty, also felt that if the 
team could learn from last year’s 
mistakes and work on finishing 
games strong, it could be much 
more successful this season. 

“Last year, I think there 
were five games that were with- 
in five points and three that went 
into overtime,” Knutty said. “So 
I feel like it’s just those key mo- 
ments in the game. If we learn 
to finish better than we did last 
year, I feel like we'll win a lot 
more games than we did last 
year.” 

While they know they need 
to work on ending their games, 
they also know their team chem- 
istry really works. 

“Great team chemistry is 
probably the most important 
thing,” Reiser said. “It’s some- 
thing that I think is going to pay 
off once we really start playing 
games. If you don’t have good 
team chemistry, it’s impossible 
to be successful on the court.” 

Two freshmen, Will Davis 
and Greg Grippo, who played 
in the exhibition game at UVM, 


have been labeled stand-out 
members. 
See MEN’S BASKETBALL 


on page 19 
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Photo by Chris Moskal 
Junior Mike Holton Jr. makes a move for the basket at the St. Michael’s College vs. University of Vermont 
exhibition game at Patrick Gymnasium Oct. 27. The Purple Knights lost 68 - 58. 
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Photo by Chris Moskal 


Men’s basketball head coach Michael Harding celebrates during the annual St. Michael’s College vs. Univer- 
sity of Vermont exhibition game Patrick Gymnasium Oct. 27. 





